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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Article on the Six Acts, especially Taxes on Literature. Re- 
printed (by permission) from the Westminster Review. 8vo. pp. 15. 


Strange. 
ve [Second Notice.] 


We almost resent, to our own minds, the apparent levity of our 
last article, at a moment like the present ; our sympathy with all 
mankind being so strong, that we would much rather not be misun- 
derstood even by the grossest. But it would be gross indeed to 
suppose that the levity was anything more than in appearance. 
They know little of sorrow, who are ignorant that, out of an instinct 
of alleviation, it sometimes speaks lightly of what it most heavily 
feels. Not a day passes, nor a night,—we cannot go forth in this 
cold weather, nor return from our pleasant task at the theatre, nor 
get into bed, nor eat, nor drink, without thinking of the dreadful 
state of the poor, and wondering at the miraculous effects of cus- 
tom in allowing the rich to let it remain. With what face they can 
say so much against the disaffected, and propose to do so much 
against them, and at the same time say so very little in their ex- 
cuse, and do nothing at all for their relief, would be to us incon- 
ceivable, if we did not know that there is no absurdity of which 
mankind in their folly have been incapable. We do not believe the 
aristocracy to be naturally bad men, any more than others of their 
species ; but we do believe them, as a body, to be very silly, and 
as far inferior to what their descendants will be, not many genera- 
tions hence, as a mischievous and wilful spoiled child is to a reflect- 
ing man, The reader has probably seen a child of this description 
hold his own piece of cake stoutly with his left hand, while with 

stoutness he has held a piece of which he had deprived another 
child with his right, crying out and kicking at all attempts to remove 
it, resenting as an injury the remonstrance with his own injustice, 
and all the while looking as lofty, as proud, and as exclusive, as if 
instead of being a dull, vulgar little rogue, who wanted as much 
teaching as a parish baby, he]was what the nurse had so often 
called him, a “ little prince,’ and an “ angel,” and had a right to 
beat “ naughty Charles,”—to wit, the little boy whose cake he was 
monopolizing. Comparisons, they say, are odious. Details are 
sometimes dangerous. All we shall say is, that in point of wisdom we 
hold the aristocracy at the present moment, for all their lofty face- 
making, to be not a jot older than this little boy. Let us except, 
however, where exceptions are known to us. There is a man 
among the little boys, whom in default of being able to designate ina 
worthier manner, we must mention with his toy of a title about 
him, the only portion of his childhood he seems to have retained, 
——to wit, the Earl of Radnor, who has given his labourers 12s. a 
week, and told them of more good things he means to do for them. 
It will be no insult to him, to express a hope, that a time will 
arrive before many generations be passed, when it will be no longer 
in the power of one man to cast such a gleam of radiance upon the 
dark state of his fellows. The world, we trust, will be too enlight- 
ened to need it. 

But we must take care how we tread upon forbidden ground: 
for in this country you must no more wander into certain paths of 
Writing without a license, than you must be seen within the five- 
mile circuit of superfluous ground belonging to the rich head of a 
starving population. The object of our article to-day is to extend 
the knowledge of the prohibition, by laying before our readers the 
following passages from the re-publication noticed at the top of it. 
The difficulty experienced at the present moment by all classes, is 
t0 know what is to be done. Wad there been no such restraints upon 
the press as those about to be described, no such difficulty perhaps 
would have existed. We will not say that no changes would have 
been made in the interval; but as changes must come when opi- 
nions change, the case is this, that they must be made either with 
the greatest possible quantity of knowledge to meet them, or with- 
out. The aristocracy give us to understand, that they do not think 





their safety compatible with a certain extent of knowledge. We 
confess we are of an extremely different opinion. How far their 
ascendancy would be as safe as their persons, is indeed another 
matter: but the advocates of knowledge have this answer to make 
to all limitations of its publicity:—It is in the nature of knowledge, 
after its acquisition has reached a certain point, to go on increas- 
ing: you may exasperate, but you cannot stop it. Now if your 
notions are founded in wisdom, the wiser the people become, the 
more they ought to agree with them. If not, those notions ought 
not to exist. Your opposition to the freedom of its circulation has 
therefore this double folly in it; first, that you avow a set of inte- 
rests incompatible with universal enlightenment; and second, that 
as the enlightenment must of necessity increase, you do your best to 
render yourselves as foolish and as provoking as you can in its eyes. 


The reader’s attention is particularly requested to every passage of 
the following extracts :— 


‘Nobody,’ says the reprinted article from the Westminster Re- 
view, ‘can look back on the period when the disgraceful stamp 
upon newspapers had its origin, without perceiving that the crime 
of newspapers was, that they treated of all knowable things, and it 
was no more the interest of the government of those d ing times 
(now happily sunk in the slough of history), that its subjects should 
make progress in the hnowhalen of all knowable things, than it is 
the interest of the Georgian slaveholder to educate the negro he is 
determined to oppress. There are diversities in honour and in dis- 
honour, as one star differs from another in glory. The Georgian 
statesman summarily makes it capital for his black to read; the 
British only visits his white, with a fine of fourpence-halfpenny for 
each offence. Compare in the two cases the certainty, the promp- 
titude, and the profitableness of the punishment ; and it will give 
the measure of the comparative ability with which the two states- 
men went about to compass their design. 

‘But it would bea blank account if the reckoning stopped here. 
There were further enactments against the press, making part of 
what are known to gods and men by the title of “ The Six Acts ;” 
and in consequence of that fatality by which all things bad are in 
this country preserved for the chance of future use, they still hang 
up in the armoury of the law, and wait only for a hand to take them 
down and send to their vocation. It is true they are so tyrannous, 
that no one in this age would wish to use them, unless he saw an 
immediate peril to this cause sufficient for the risk. All men say 
they will not use them; no man dares use them; but ‘the will and 
the daring are dependent only on the absence of inducement. So 
long as they are sedulously preserved, it is clear that there is a lurk- 
ing hope that somebody will, both will and dare, whenever the time 
comes, that the users may be advantaged by it.’ 


* * e 7 J * 


‘ The first of these monuments of slavery, is called “ An Act for 
the more effectual Prevention and Punishment of blasphemous and 
seditious libels.”” The policy of arbitrary governments has ever 
been to mix up the idea of the opinions they dread, with something 
conveying an indistinct notion of horrible and odious. The in- 
quisition notably pursues this policy, in the associations that amiable 
institution connects with heresy ; and it is not long since a preacher 
of slavery-defending notoriety was heard to make the same applica- 
tion to the spirit of political reform. It is probable that very few 
of the compounders of this Act could have defined what a blas- 
phemous libel meant ; but there was an undefined idea that it meant 
something particularly horrible, which made it all the better for 
their purpose. Blasphemy, in the primary sense, means a low and 
vulgar outrage committed in words against some object of allowed 
religious reverence, for the gratification of malignant feeling or 
reckless passion excited by causes foreign to religious opinions. 
The earliest mention of blasphemy in the world, is in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Leviticus ; where it evidently means the profane 
cursing of a half-caste camp-follower quarrelling with a private of 
foot. And there is nothing inviting or gentleman-like in this, the 
term was a convenient one to apply to anything it was wished to 
overwhelm. And hence came the secondary application of the 
word; by which it is used for every contradiction, of anything 
connectible with religion which anybody who is in power chuses to 
believe,—especially if the contradiction is urged with any degree of 
vigour, or worse still of sarcasm. In this sense it is upon record 
that Jesus of Nazareth was voted a blasphemer ; and spit upon and 
buffeted according to the law for such cases made and provided. 
The apostles his followers were in like manner blasphemers to a 
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man; and the same ch has been urged with unvarying steadi- 
ness, against every one who in his day has done anything unpleasant 
to any other person who had a religious interest exposed to loss, 
In this sense there is not a man in England who has not in his day 
done blasphemy ; or if there is, he is at all events one utterly un- 
worthy of good company. But for all this, the word is a good 
word in an Act of Parliament. A man unpleasing to high priests 
may be spit on and be buffeted under it, for ever. 

* Sedition is defined in the Act to be, anything “tending to bring 
into Hatred or Contempt the Person of His Majesty, His Heirs 
or Successors, or The Regent, or the Government and Constitution 
of the United Kingdom as by Law established, or either House of 
Parliament, or to excite His Majesty’s Subjects to attempt the 
Alteration of any matter in Church or State as by Law established, 
otherwise than by lawful means.” In this there is a renewal of the 
attempt to take advantage of men’s honest feelings against some- 
thing avowed on all hands to be bad. The real meaning of ‘ sedition” 
in this place,—after cutting off all the lumber attached to it,—was 
evidently all and everything which should be hostile to the power 
of the framers of the law. It was a sword to be hung by the side 
of the prevailing party for the time being ; and it is kept to be hung 
by the side of every other party that shall be able to prevail, from 
henceforth through all futurity. 

* The first provision of this Act, is for seizing the copies in cases 
where a verdict shall be had. When a man has printed against you, 
seize his copies ; it is the first law of nature for a government that 
cannot stand but by hindering men from stating what they think of it. 
Any person convicted a second time, to suffer such punishment as 
may by law be inflicted in cases of high misdemeanors, or to be 
hanished from the United Kingdom, and all other parts of His Majesty's 
dominions, for such term of years as the Court in which such conviction 
shall take place shall order. Persons not departing the kingdom 
within thirty days after sentence, may be conveyed to such parts out 
of the dominions of the king, as with the advice of the Privy 
Council may be directed; and if they return, be transported for 
any term not exceeding fourteen years. The Act was known to be 
virtually directed against one man (Consett); who in spite of acts 
still lives “a prosperous gentleman,” and appears more likely than 
ever, to see the travail of his soul. 

‘The “crowning mercy” of the knights of the Extinguisher, was 
the “ Act to subject certain Publications to the Duties of Stamps 
upon Newspapers.” The preamble is remarkable: ‘“ Whereas 

amphlets and printed Papers containing Observations upon public 
Events and Occurrences, tending to excite Hatred and Contempt 
of the Government and Constitution of these Realms as by Law 
established, and also vilifying our Holy Religion, have lately been 
published in great Numbers, and at very small Prices ; and it is ex- 
pedient that the same should he restrained: May it thereforc, &c., 
that from and after ten days after the passing of this Act, “all Pam- 








phlets and Papers containing any Public News, Intelligence or Oc- | 


currences, or any Remarks or Observations thereon, or upon any 


Matter in Church or State, printed in any part of the United King- | 


dom for sale, and published periodically, or the parts or Numbers, 
at Intervals not exceeding Twenty-six Days between the Publica- 
tion of any Twosuch Pamphlets or Papers, Parts or Numbers, 
where any of the said Pamphlets or Papers, Parts or Numbers res- 
pectively, shall not exceed Two Sheets, or shall be published for 
Sale for a less sum than Sixpence, exclusive of the Duty by this 
Act imposed thereon, shall be deemed and taken to be Newspapers 
within the true Intent and Meaning of an Act of Parliament, &c. 
and of another Act, &c., and of, &c. &c., and all other Acts of Par- 
liament in force relating to Newspapers.” In plain English, one ad- 


| ought to have represented the Angels listening to her.” 


ministration in 1797 imposes a stamp-duty on Newspapers, because they | 


let in too much light upon the public; and another in 1819 enacts, for 
the same reason, that pamphlets and printed papers shall be newspapers. 


Next follow divers enactments touching length and breadth of paper, | 


covers and blank leaves, and various other precautions ; in which | 


the spirit of Sir Solomon is exhibited as curiously wrestling with the 
little farthing rush-light that objected to being puffed out. The 


next is a sweeping clause, subjecting the printers and publishers of 


all Pamphlets of small size and price, whether periodical or not, to 
a fine of Twenty Pounds for each offence, unless a Bond be 
previously entered into, to the amount of three hundred Pounds 
in London, and two hundred elsewhere, with two or more 
suteties in a like sum in the whole, for payment of all fines and 
penalties that may be imposed for publishing any blasphemous or 
seditious libel. The object of this was plainly tirofold 3 first, to 
associate cheap publications (which are what the enemies of the com- 
munity chiefly dread) with © blasphemy and sedition ;” and secondly, 
to impose the necessity of sucha bond, as the publishers of cheap pub- 
lications were thought not likely to be able to furnish. The object 
was to clog the press, and the press is clogged accordingly. The ob- 
_ject was to increase the difficulty of disturbing a number of old gen- 
tlemen in what they had wrongfully got possession of ; and they 
moved upon their purpose with skill proportioned to their good 
will. Divers other provisions follow, all having in view the making 
it perilous, troublesome, and unprofitable, to have anything to do 


with circulating cheap knowledge for their interests among the poor. | it, the will brings it forth 
There was something which the poor were not to know ; and the best | he that breaks it, murders the child. 


{ 
| 
} 


of their impracticability could not be called into existence for the 
first time the day after the Act was passed, it follows that the im. 
practicability was always known ; aad that the object of the framers 
was to demonstrate, that their legislation should not be bounded 
by the possible, so long as any insult or injury was not to be in. 
flicted by enacting the impossible,—that they would put in practice 
the celebrated injunction of a noble chancery-suitor to his son if 
they were disposed,—that in short all other people were at their 
mercy, and held what they did hold, only by the difficulty the legis- 
tors found in executing their own acts. 

‘It would be wrong to omit saying, that the conduct of the 
Stamp-office, as far as their own experience has gone, is the re. 
verse of anything vexatious. On the contrary, it applies in fayour 
of the publisher, provisions in the Acts (in respect of blank pages 
&c.) which there can be no doubt were intended to operate against 
him. It is quite clear that the existing government is very much 
ashamed of the Acts; the more is the pity, that honest gentlemen 
should be set to execute them in any part. 

‘ There is hardly a town of 8 or 10,000 persons in the United 
States, that does not support its daily newspaper. With the ex. 
ception of the metropolis, there is not one daily newspaper in Great 
Britain. In the metropolis there are but twelve, to the population 
of 1,500,000 souls. To what is this marked depression to be attri. 
buted? The duty is 266 per cent.’—Spectator Newspaper. 

* Look here, Americans; and see what it is that will be stopped, 
if ever you come to be governed by “ the higher orders.” 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. _ 


Sacchini could not write a passage unless his mistress was at his 
side, and his cats, whose gracefulness he so much admired, were 
playing about him. 

Paesiello composed in bed. It was between the sheets that he 
planned the Barber of Seville, the Molinara, and so many other 
chef d’ceuvres of ease and gracefulness, , 

Haydn, like Buffon, thought it necessary (on sitting down to 
compose) to have his hair put in the same nice order as if he were 
going out, and dressed himself with a degree of magnificence. Fre- 
deric If had sent him a diamond ring, and Haydn confessed that 
often, when he sat down to his piano, if he had forgotten to put on 
his ring he could not summon a single idea. The paper on which 
he composed must be the finest and whitest possible; and he wrote 
with so much neatness and care, that the best copyist could not 
have surpassed him in the regularity and clearness of his characters. 
It is true that his notes had such little heads and slender tails that 
he used very properly to call them his spiders’ legs.—Letters on 
Haydn. 

In Germany they have a custom of personating well known pic- 
tures. A whole party will put on Dutch dresses, divide themselves 


into groups, and, motionless, imitate to uncommon perfection a pic- 
ture of Teniers or Ostade.—7he same. 





Haydn often saw in London the celebrated Mrs Billington, whom 
he enthusiastically admired. He found her one day sitting to Rey- 
nolds. He had just taken her portrait in the character of St Cecilia 
listening to the celestial music, as she is usually drawn. Mrs Bil- 
lington shewed the picture to Haydn, “ It is like,’ said he, “but 
there is a strange mistake.”’—“ What is that?’ asked Reynolds 
hastily. ‘“ You have painted her listening to the Angels; you 
Mrs Bil- 


lington sprung up, and threw her arms round his neck.— The same. 


Bo.incproke’s CLana.—Among the ballad singers in chief repute 
during the time of Swift, Bolingbroke, Gay, Steele, &c. (when as 
yet that tuneful tribe stood high in estimation) there was a young 
creature now known to the world by no other title than Clara, who 
drew much attention at this time by the sweetness and pathos of 
her tones. She was the original singer of Black-Eyed Susan, and 
one cr two songs which were afterwards introduced into the 
Beggars’ Opera. But her recommendation to particular notice was 
the circumstance of her having for many years been the object of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s enthusiastic affection. The poor girl strayed 
for some time, during which his Lordship had not seen her ; and it 
was after that interval, that, having met her, he addressed to her 
the tender lines, beginning 

“ Dear thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend, 

Believe for once the lover and the friend.” 
And concludes thus,— 

“ To virtue thus and to thyself restored, 

By all admired, by one alone adored ; 

Be to thy Harry kind and true, 

And live for him who more than died for you !” 
A series of calamities totally ruined her vocal powers, and she 
afterwards subsisted by the sale of oranges, at the Court of 
Requests. 





Srrance Prece or Merapnorican Reasonrnc.—A_ promise 1s 


a child of the understanding and the will: the understanding begets 


He that performs, delivers the mother: 
If he be begotten in the 


means within reach were accordingly taken, to keep it from their | absence of the understanding, it is a bastard, but the child must be 


knowledge. 


The provisions were im reality so complex, that it is | kept. 
A | ’ t 


If thou mistrust thy understanding, promise not; if thou 


believed to be strict matter of fact, that the entire has never yet in | hast promised, break it not: it is better to maintain a bastard, than 


any form or shape been put into execution. 


And as the knowledge | to murder a child.—Quwarles, 
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animity is often concealed under an appearance of slyness, 
and even poverty of spirit. Heroes, according to Rousseau, are not 
known by the loftiness of their carriage ; as the greatest braggarts 
are generally the merest cowards.—AHazlitt’s Characteristics. 


Of all virtues Magnanimity is the rarest. There are a hundred 
of merit, for one who willingly acknowledges it in another.—The 
same. 

We have heard of the fall of Lucifer, and the fall of Cromwell, 
and the fall of Wolsey; but one of the pleasantest tumbles upon 
record was that ofa Mr John Fell, who, when he removed from one 
part of the metropolis to another, wrote over his door—“ J Fell 
from Holborn-hill.” 


In the statutes of St Paul’s Cathedral the vergers are ordered to 
be unmarried men, because a man cannot serve two masters —viz. 
his wife and his official duty. 


PrecepEeNts.—Either the doctrine of precedents is policy to keep 
a man in a state of ignorance, or it is a practical confession that 
wisdom degenerates in governments, as governments increase in 
age, and can only hobble along by the stilts and crutches of prece- 
dents. How is it that the same persons who would proudly be 
thought wiser than our predecessors, appear at the same time only 
as the ghosts of departed wisdom? How strangely is antiquity 
treated ? To answer some purposes it is spoken of as the time of 
darkness and ignorance, and to answer others, it is put forth as the 


light of the world.— Rights of Man. 


Unexpectep CostT.iness oF A Sartor’s Breakrast.—It is re- 
jated that a sailor having taken some goods to a Dutch merchant, 
had a herring given him for his breakfast, but seeing what he 
supposed to be a kind of small onions lying on the counter, the tar 
carelessly took up a handfull which he immediately ate with his 
dried fish, These proved to have been tulip bulbs of so great 
value that it was estimated a magnificent breakfast might have been 
given to the heads of ths Dutch Government for less expense than 
the cost of the sauce which the sailor so inadvertently took with 
his salt herring,—See Bechmann’s History of Inventions. [This was 
owing to the enormous price once fetched in Holland by tulips, 
which were used as representatives of stock, and great sums 
lost and won upon them in the manner of our stock-jobbing 
speculations. } 


A Morar Distinction.—An Irish horse-dealer sold a fine blood- 
mare, warranting her sound wind and limb, and without fault. The 
purchaser, on her being sent home, found, upon examination, that 
the sight of one of her eyes was quite gone. Upon this he waited 
upon the dealer, desired that she might be taken back, and the pur- 
chase-money returned—reminding the seller that he had declared the 
mare to be without fault. “To be sure, my dear, I did,” replied 
Paddy ; “‘ blindness is not the poor creature’s fault, but her mis- 
fortune.” 


Turninc THE TasLes.—The wood of the Citron, and of the 
Maple tree, of which latter, the beautiful spots and veins were 
likened to tigers, panthers, and other animals, was highly prized 
by the Romans for making tables ; in which they were at one period, 
not only choice, but extravagant. Tables made of the knots of the 
maple tree, called Bruscum, were sold at an enormous price. 
Cicero is said to have had one which cost him ten thousand 
sesterces. “That of {King Juba,” says Evelyn; “was sold at 
fifteen thousand ; and another which I read of, was valued at one 
hundred and forty thousand,—which at about three half-pence 
sterling, amounts to a pretty sum (875/.) and yet that of the 
Mauritanian Ptolemy was far richer, containing four feet and a half 
diameter, three inches thick, which is reported to have been sold 
for its weight in gold. Of that value they were, and so madly 
luxurious the age, that when the men at any time reproaced their 
wives for their wanton expensiveness in pearl and other rich trifles, 
they were wont to turn the tables upon them.”—Abridged from 
Hunter's Edition of Evelyn’s Sylva. 











THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lanz.—King John.—Masaniello. 
Covent Garpen.—Grecian Daughter.—Teddy the Tiler.—The Pilot. 





Drury Lane. 

King John was performed here last night,—the Aing by 
Macrgapy, Constance by Miss Huppart. We found no reason 
to alter the opinion we expressed of this lady on her first 
appearance. Her manner, if one could take but a general and 
dim view of it, such as may be supposed to be taken by 
the galleries, is not without something forcible and impo- 
sing: but it is deficient throughout in weight and balance 
There is an unsteadiness in it, a giving way both in tone and look 





when you least expect it; somethiug faultering, stumbling, and 
slip-shod: the eye wanders, the very mouth wanders too, the 
words suddenly fall into disjointed weakness, as if with premature 
old age; and there is an indistinctness of articulation on the letter 
s, which aggravates the infirmity of the sound. But we have 
implied all this before. Miss Hupparr has a fine person ; 
and is handsome, we understand, off the stage. We agree 
with the Chronicle, that she might become a very useful 
actresss in second-rate parts, and that it is a great pity 
clever performers of her class will not condescend into their 
In any part, however, we fear it would be not un- 
likely, that, if she went out of a certain tragic style, and at all ven- 
tured into the familiar, the fault above-mentioned would hazard an 
effect now and then bordering on the ludicrous. Her best points 
She had also in some 
measure controlled the vehemence she gave way to in Belvidera. 
Mr Macreapy’s Aing John is made up of his usual mixture 
of fine qnd indifferent points. He is best where he approaches 
domestic passion, and has to give way to soft or overwhelming 
emotions. His greatest deficiency is shewn in passages where the ideal 
is required; where nature puts on the robe of art, and speaks her 
Nothing could be finer than his loud 
whisper to Hubert in the words “a grave ;” or put in a better tone 
of affected ease than the following passage, in which he says he 


proper place. 


last night were those of the sarcastic order. 


truths, as it were, in state. 


could be merry now, and will not tell Hubert what he intends for 
him. Asa whole, too, we must say, that we think his King John the 
best that we have seen; not that it was so kingly as Joun 
Kemsue’s, (or what he thought kingly for he was a King 
John of his own, in his way) but because it was more like 
the real historical King John, the vacillating, weak, wilful, 
monarch, less poetical than petulant and a bully. On the other 
hand, as an instance of the want of the ideal, we may adduce 
the delivery of the commencement of John’s dying speech, and the 
fine passage where he speaks of the winter. We conceive the 
vacillating style of the king, between royalty and meanness, to be 
so well maintained in the first part of this scene, that we will quote 
it, to shew more distinctly what we mean. The three ruling passions 
of the king are “ strong in death,’—his sense ofroyalty,—his fear, 
amounting to self-degradation,—and his spirit of exaction. 


(Re-enter Bigot and attendants, who bring in King John in a chair.) 


K. John, Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 


In these two lines, which are evidently spoken during a suspension 
of his pangs, the natural levity of the king resumes its royal airs: 
he is acting his Majesty again, and swelling into comparison with 
In the lines immediately succeeding, the 
agony returns, and he is bent, as it were, doubly double, with pain 


the universe about him. 


and natural meanness: he uses the poorest and most worthless 
image he can think of to describe himself by :-— 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
P. Henry. How fares your majesty ? 
K. John. Poison’d,—ill-fare ;—dead, forsook, cast off— 
Here he is again using the meanest terms he can think of, to de- 
scribe his wretchedness. The sense of royalty and habitual powcr 
then comes again over him, and he talks in the following splendid 
strain, in all the amplitude of imperial will :— 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosom, &c. 


How fine, by the way, is the homely word maw here! How ex- 
pressive of boundless desire and infinite voracity! How poor the 
word mouth would have been to it!—Now Mr Macreapy died ex- 
tremely well as a poisoned and agonized man, and his departure 
was quiet and without fear,—suddenly worn out,—as it seems to be 
implied in SuHaksPEARE : but we think he would have perfected the 
speech as that of the dying John, had he given a more ideal and 
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eyen theatrical force to these royal parts of it. We would have had 
him resume his old imperious airs, when the pain (as it were) might 
‘be supposed to give him leave,—first in the lines, where he speaks 
of having elbow-room again, as if he once more bade his courtiers 
keep their distance :—and secondly, in this noble passage about 
winter, where, half-royal and half-delirious, he talks in a kind of 
_ poetico-imperial madness, and gives such a magnificent idea of 
the extent of what he has just been suffering, in saying that 
‘his courtiers will not send for Winter himself to heap his 
fiery craving with ice, nor send the rivers of his kingdom to flow 
‘through his bosom. What a world of will and misery does he make 
that bosom expand into! We would have had Mr Macreapy sit 
up at this passage, and madly seem to collect about him all the 


regalia of his thoughts. eS 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PurroscaccuaRia to-morrow. We thank him for the letter which accom- 
panied his contribution. ' 
The remarks on the word Rebus have been mislaid ; but we hope to find 


m. 
We are obliged to Scrivertus; but his anecdotes are not ofa description 
sufficiently novel. They will be left out for him, as he desires. 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey THEeatre. — William Tell—PS. *“ Come to 
Dinner’”’—The Devil’s Walk. 

CosurG Tueatre.—The Black King—The Idiot Wit- 
ness—The British Lion. 

TorrennaM Srreet THEATRE.—Fra Diavolo, and other 
Entertainments. 


SapLer’s Wetts THEATRE. — Venice Preserved—A 
Ballet Divertisement— The Slave’s 
Revenge. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 


[By Mr Buckstone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr 8. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, r J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and Shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, 
Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 


After which, the new Burletta, called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstong}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act L.— Winter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 

Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act}. 


Act I1.—Summe_r. 
Alice, Mrs YATES; Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lacy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampns, Mr O, SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMNGS. 


To conelude with the Nautical Burletta, called 
THE WATER WiTCH! 


{By Mr Bernarp]. 
Eudora, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. 

Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr HEMMINGS, Lieut. Luff, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Yarn, Mr S, Smith, Brail, MrMorris, Trysail, Mr Sanders, 
Thomas Tiller, Mr YATES, 

Negroes, Sailors, Marines, &c, Messrs, Fry, Charles, Taylor, Winning, &c. 


———- 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANB. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Mr Sueripan]. 





Lady Teazle, M’ss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs GLOVE 
Maria, MissMORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. 5 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON, 


Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, Charles Surface, Mr WALLACK 
rabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, ” 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 
Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 
1st Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, Spontini’s Overture to ‘* Olympia.” 
After the Comedy, Boildieu’s Overture to ‘* Jean de Paris.” 


To conclude with the Opera, (in Two Acts) called 


JOHN OF PARIS. 
[By Mr Pocock}. 
Princess of Navarre, Miss PEARSON, Rosa, Miss RUSSELL, 
Olivia, (disguised asa Page) Mrs WAYLETT, 
John of Paris, Mr COOPER, 
Grand Chamberlain, Mr LATHAM, Pedrigo Potts, Mr HARLEY, 
Theodore, Mr BLAND, Gregory, Mr YARNOLD, 
Philip, Mr BEDFORD. 
Attendants, Waiters, &c. 





To-morrow, The Rivals; A Ballet; and The Brigand. 

On Thursday, The Beaux Stratagem; Perfection ; and Turning the 
Tables. 

On Friday, The Clandestine Marriage ; Turning the Tables; and High 
Life Below Stairs. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening 


g, a New Comedy, (in Five Acts) to be called 


THE CHANCERY SUIT. 
[By Mr Peake]. 
Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 
Mrs Snare, MrsPINDAR, Jenny, Mrs J. HUGHES, 
Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 
MrsGravebury, Miss APPLETON, Mrs Tapsley, Mrs TAYLEURE. 
Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr EGERTON, .; 
Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr ABBOTT, Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY, 
Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 
Courtington) Mr WARDE, 
Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr POWER, Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 
Winterfield, Mr BLANCHARD, Tapsley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 
Sheriff ’s Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 
Constables, Messrs Heath and F, Sutton. 


After the Play, Beethoven’s Overture to ‘* The Men of Prometheus.” 


With, (11th time) an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
[From Pieces by Moncrierr, Bicxerstarr, and others 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Mordaunt, MrDIDDEAR, Merton, Mr DURUSET, 
Moses, Mr KEELEY. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 
{By Mr Firzpacrs}. 
The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
Cecilia, Miss CAWSE, 
The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Captain Boroughcliff (a regular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, 
Captain of the American Frigate, Mr IRWIN, 
Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 
Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, Mr TURNOUR, 
Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of the ** Great 
Sea Serpent,” by the Author of ‘ Black-Eyed Susan’ Mr T. P. COOKE. 
(Being the last week but two of his Engagement.) 





To-morrow, The Stranger; and Clari. ; 

On Thursday, A favourite Comedy ; Hide and Seek ; and The Pilot. 

On Friday, The Gamester; Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance; 
Clari. 

On Saturday, A favorite Comedy ; and The Pilot. 
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